AND SIGNIFICANCE OF MENDELSOHN'S WORK
fication of human feelings with the objects and forces surrounding us is something deep and innate in human consciousness, and is not merely remembered association of likenesses, often in dissimilar things. At the same time, however, it must be clear that this process is greatly strengthened by remembered experience of association. The experience may be racial and not individual, as Jung has emphasized, An oak tree is a different organism from the human body. The experience of an oak tree and its qualities tempers the association of human feelings with it; otherwise we would regard it in terms of bones, muscles, flesh, and blood. So that, to return to Scott, an oak tree, though not strong in our way, is still the subject of aesthetic delight, because the projection of our bodily feelings is tempered by experience of the surrounding world. Parts of one building are supported by massive stone columns, parts of another are supported on slender steel and concrete piers. Which is strong in our way? Most people to whom stone columns are familiar would say that the former gives the greater feeling of security, while the latter produces a slight feeling of uneasiness. Yet those familiar with and convinced of the structural capacities of steel and concrete will feel just as secure with the latter as with the former. They have had the necessary experience to give the feeling of strength and stability. Still, it must be remembered that the actual feeling of stability and strength would not have existed at all unless we felt it in our own bodies.
The architecture which does not completely give back the feeling we put into it is architecture which has not been properly organized according to the principles of the human body. To communicate the vital values of the spirit*, says Vasari, 'architecture must appear organic like the body.' Michelangelo remarked that 'he that hath not mastered the human figure, and in especial its anatomy, may never comprehend architecture'. I would add that it is a necessary condition of this comprehension of archi-" tecture that there should be a partial and habitual extension of the human body, by means of innate identification and remembered experience, to the world of organic life. London abounds in buildings that are not organized according to the principles of organic life. But it is Mendelsohn's crowning glory as an architect that his finest buildings and sketches have this organic character, each part, like the parts of the human body, having a definite function in relation to the other parts and to the whole. There is no part that appears detached and unconnected, everything is firmly knit together. Think of the Einstein Tower, or the Schocken stores at Stuttgart and Chemnitz, or the Bexhill Pavilion. Each part in these buildings proclaims its relation to the whole. 12                                          163